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fused appointment to three offices tendered him by Washingtpn, the President did not now communicate with him directly, but inquired of Charles Lee, Attorney-General of Virginia, whether Marshall might be prevailed upon to accept this weighty and delicate business.
"I have very little doubt," replied Lee, "that Mr. John Marshall would not act as a Commissioner under the Treaty with. Great Britain, for deciding on the claims of creditors. I have been long acquainted with his private affairs, and I think it almost impossible for him to undertake that office. If he would, I know not any objection that subsists against him.
"First, he is not a debtor.1 Secondly, he cannot be benefitted or injured by any decision of the Commissioners. Thirdly, his being employed as counsel, in suits of that kind, furnishes no reasonable objection; nor do I know of any opinions that lie has published, or professes, that might, with a view of impartiality, make him liable to be objected to.
"Mr, Marshall is at the head of his profession in Virginia, enjoying every convenience and comfort; in the midst of his friends and the relations of his wife at Richmond; in a practice of his profession that annually produces about five thousand dollars on an average; with a young and increasing family; and under a degree of necessity to continue his pro-
Mstory that Marshall, as Secretary of State, made the proposition that finally concluded the matter and that Jefferson consummated the transaction. (See infra, chap, xii.)
1 Lee means a debtor under the commission. Marshall was a debtor to Fairfax. (See infra.)